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Abstract 

For adult learners in online courses, writing is the predominant means by which all 
interaction takes place. As those participating in online education rely heavily on 
engagement with content, peers, and instructors, special attention should be given to 
include various activities that promote written communication to foster a positive and 
engaging classroom experience. By providing engaged writing assignments for online 
adult learners, instructors can increase student learning, promote a sense of belonging 
to the institution, and increase persistence. In this interactive session, the presenters 
introduced attendees to online learning strategies that match types of writing 
(expository, persuasive, descriptive, narrative) and assignments with learning 
management system tools to enhance adult student engagement with course content, 
peers, the instructor, and self. 
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Promoting Engagement and Community in Online Courses: 

It's all about the Writing 

Student involvement, engagement, and sense of belonging have been theoretically and 
empirically linked to positive educational outcomes (Astin, 1984; Bollen & Hoyle, 1990; 
Pascarella & Terezini, 2005; Tinto, 1993). Specific to adult students, engagement in the 
classroom through relationships with faculty, staff, and peers has been linked to positive 
outcomes (Bean & Metzner, 1985; Dill & Henley, 1998; Kasworm, 2003; Rovai, 2002, 
2003). Although online degree programs can mitigate various obstacles and meet the 
accessibility needs of adult learners, online courses can lead to a lack of interaction and 
engagement (Chen, Gonyea, & Kuh, 2008; Hill, Song, & West, 2009) and feelings of 
isolation (Song, Singleton, Hill, & Koh, 2004) if not designed correctly. There are ways to 
increase the engagement and sense of belonging of online adult students through other 
services, such as academic advising (Giroir & Schwehm, 2013), but the central path for 
adult student engagement is the classroom (Graham, Donaldson, Kasworm, & Dirkx, 
2000; Kasworm, 2003; Philibert, Elleven, & Allen, 2008). 

Kearsley and Shneiderman (1999) argued that to be engaged in the online learning 
environment, students must be "meaningfully engaged in learning activities through 
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interaction with others and worthwhile tasks" (p. 1). Online courses designed with 
increased interactivity components positively impact student engagement (Poniatowski, 

2013) . These can include collaborative writing assignments (Fredrickson, 2015), thought- 
provoking discussion forums (Mason, 2011), online narrative writing (Annamalai & Tan, 

2014) , multimedia tools (Sun & Rueda, 2012), the use of Wikis (Neumann & Hood, 

2009), and the recognition of online status and online learners being treated as equals 
to face-to-face students (O'Shea, Stone, & Delahunty, 2015). In application to the adult 
online learner, the online experience must include interaction among students in a 
community of learners, individual student engagement with content through the 
utilization of learner past experience, engagement in worthwhile tasks to facilitate 
knowledge construction, and online learner engagement in communities of place, 
practice, and learning. 

For adult learners in online courses, writing is the predominant means by which all 
interaction takes place. In this interactive session, the presenters introduced attendees 
to online learning strategies that match types of writing (expository, persuasive, 
descriptive, narrative) and assignments with learning management system tools to 
enhance adult student engagement in the online classroom. The presenters also 
discussed how the use of a variety of writing assignments can help online adult students 
build confidence in their writing ability. 

Practical Application 

By providing engaged writing assignments for online adult learners, instructors can 
increase student learning, promote a sense of belonging to the institution, and increase 
persistence. To promote engagement in an online course, the instructor should 
consider the type of engagement, the style of writing, and the appropriate learning 
management system (LMS) tool (Table 1) when designing writing activities. While it is 
rare that a single writing activity fits in a single category, most writing assignments 
influence multiple types of engagement, and by utilizing specific LMS tools, instructors 
can better utilize types of writing to promote engagement. 

Table 1 


Types of Engagement, Writing, and LMS Tool 


Type of Engagement 

Content 

Peers 

Instructor 

Self 


Type of Writing 

Persuasive 

Expository 

Narrative 

Descriptive 


Type of LMS Tool 

Discussion 

Journal 

Wiki 

Blog 
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The four types of engagement discussed in the session were engagement with content, 
peers, instructors, and self. Engagement with content includes linking learners' past 
experience with course content and/or facilitating the application of course content. 
Peer engagement refers to engagement with fellow class members in group settings, as 
well as engagement with the entire class. Engagement with the instructor implies 
meaningful, one-on-one interaction with the instructor. Engagement with self requires 
purposeful self-reflection. 

Effective forms of writing include expository, persuasive, narrative, and descriptive. The 
purpose of expository writing is to inform or explain. Expository writing can be matched 
with multiple LMS tools, but is perhaps best suited for the discussion forum and the 
wiki. For example, to facilitate engagement with content, a student could be asked to 
use expository writing in the discussion forum to explain a specific theory or concept in 
relation to their work experience. This would require students to use past experience to 
illustrate key components of a concept. 

Engagement with peers can be achieved using any writing style. Narrative writing is 
used to tell a story, and expository writing can be matched with a wiki for group 
exercises in which the end goal is to create original content based on course learning. 
This can be in the form of group portfolios, learning module summaries, or study guides. 
Descriptive writing is similar to expository writing, because it incorporates imagery and 
sensory detail. It can also be used to encourage engagement with peers in discussion 
forums. The use of descriptive writing allows students to explain concepts in more 
personal, relatable terms. 

Engagement with the instructor and self might best be achieved through the use of 
narrative and expository writing activities that seek to provide meaningful interaction 
and ongoing conversation/discourse with the instructor, as well as self-evaluation or 
reflection resulting in a deeper meaning for the student. An excellent engaged writing 
activity might revolve around a capstone project journal, a critical book review, or a 
service-learning reflective exercise. The dialog among instructor and students must be 
meaningful to the student. By involving them in real community problems, service¬ 
learning provides students with a need to know, a desire to enhance their skills and a 
commitment to solving problems of importance to them. Journals are particularly 
effective since they are private-only dialog between the student and instructor and 
allow the student to feel included, respected, and safe. 

Conclusion 

The theoretical framework of engagement (Kuh, Kinzie, Schuh, Whitte, & Associates, 
2005), social construction/learning (Bandura, 1986), engagement theory for technology- 
based learning (Kearsley & Shneiderman, 1998), perceived cohesion (Bollen & Hoyle, 
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1990), and connection classroom (Graham et al., 2000; Kasworm & Blowers, 1994; 
Philibert, Allen, & Elleven, 2008) supports the purposeful use of writing styles with 
specific LMS tools to increase engagement for adult learners in the online environment. 
The conference presentation focused on providing examples of the identified writing 
styles (narrative, expository, persuasive, and descriptive), introducing engaging activities 
that incorporate those writing styles, and discussing various learning management tools 
available in most learning management systems (LMS) to teach those principles. The 
session opened with a discussion of why engagement is important, introducing the 
audience to the difference between involvement and engagement and examining how 
students' experience increased learning, sense of belonging, and persistence to 
completion when they are engaged in their learning. 

Whereas traditional-aged students divide their time between classroom engagement 
and campus activities, the classroom is central to the adult student experience, 
therefore suggesting that faculty members and course developers focus on 
incorporating engaging activities into the online classroom setting. As those 
participating in online education rely heavily on engagement with peers and instructors, 
special attention should be given to include various activities that promote written 
communication to foster a positive and engaging classroom experience. 

A meaningful discussion took place where each practitioner was able to glean valuable 
information and resources to take back to their respective classroom or program. The 
presentation closed with a discussion of best practices that should be considered when 
implementing activities which promote engagement in the online classroom. One 
should consider the type of engagement and determine the best type of writing to 
match with the most appropriate LMS tool. Regardless of the activity, sometimes the 
level of engagement depends on the involvement of each individual instructor, and the 
more complex assignments tend to mean less engagement. Also, learning outcomes are 
assessed to determine if what you are doing is successful. 
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